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Art. VI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — UHistoire de France depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu'en 
1789, racontee a mes petits enfants. Par M. Guizot. Avec des gra- 
vures dessinees sur bois. Par Alphonse de Neuville. 4 vols. 
Paris : Hachette et Cie. 1875. 

The most contradictory judgments have been, and are likely to be, 
expressed on M. Guizot in the triple point of view of orator, states- 
man, and historian. Like all men who are endowed by nature with 
a strong individuality, he has had enthusiastic admirers and passion- 
ate detractors. Indeed, only natures of little elevation could pass 
through a life of activity such as his, without rousing great sympa- 
thies or profound antipathies. This notice, however, has to deal, not 
with the orator or statesman, but only with the historian, to whom is 
unanimously conceded the possession of qualities so high as to consti- 
tute genius. 

One cannot but feel a sense of deep respect before the life of this 
man who, when he could no longer serve his country directly by his 
voice, his acts, or his labor, yet rendered himself indirectly useful to 
her even when devoting himself to the education of his grandchildren. 
Not merely for their eyes, but for those of many generations of youth- 
ful Frenchmen, has M. Guizot set for himself the task of unrolling the 
picture of the glories and the shames, the joys and the sadness, of his 
country. His strong and commanding nature, incapable of repose, 
and unable longer to impose its commands on men or to enter into 
public strife against them, stoops down to the little children, takes 
them by the hand, and leads them by paths, along which he loves to 
linger, to heights from which, as in a panorama, the wide horizon of 
history is displayed. What is now presented to the public is the 
fruit of those domestic evenings when M. Guizot dictated, his daugh- 
ter took notes, his grandchildren listened and learned. The editors, 
moreover, have neglected nothing which could render the work as at- 
tractive as possible ; well printed to begin with, it is further enriched 
with numerous woodcuts executed by a very able artist, M. de Neu- 
ville ; and, in order to bring the work within the reach of the great- 
est possible circle of readers, it has been published in numbers. Its 
success has therefore been proportional to the pains of the editors. 

One cannot but be grateful to M. Guizot for having multiplied quo- 
tations in his work. Besides invigorating the story with draughts 
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drawn from sources always fresh and sparkling, they have the advan- 
tage of presenting history in the form which is most attractive to 
young imaginations. While his prodigious memory brought them 
without an effort to his lips, the knowledge of men and things which 
he owed to his long political career enabled him to sum up with a 
few concise phrases, or in a few well-selected words, the bearing of any 
event or the character of any individual. 

The first volume, which opens by a description of Gaul, of the ori- 
gin of modern France, and of her first vicissitudes, carries the reader 
to the death of Philip the Fair, that is to say, to the moment when 
royalty was really established as a strong and recognized power. 
Great interest attaches to the story of the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land as well as to that of the Crusades. Comparing the conquest of 
Roman Gaul by the barbarians with the conquest of England by Wil- 
liam and his companions, M. Guizot shows how profoundly different 
the results could not but be for the future of England and of France : 
"Among the barbarians, society was hardly beginning; among the 
subjects of the Roman Empire, it no longer existed ; the attempt of 
Charlemagne to reconstruct it by rallying the conquerors and the con- 
quered under a nsw empire, failed. Feudal anarchy was the first 
step and the necessary step out of the anarchy of barbarism towards 
a new social order. In England, immediately after the conquest, two 
general forces stand face to face ; those of the two peoples. The 
Anglo-Saxons attach themselves to their ancient institutions, a mix- 
ture of feudalism and liberty, which become their guaranty'. The 
Norman army organizes itself on English soil according to the feudal 
system, which was its own in Normandy. Thus a principle of author- 
ity and a principle of resistance exist from the beginning in society 
and in government." The picture which follows presents the internal 
history of England in epitome, and is strikingly effective. At last 
"the struggle attained its end; the constitutional monarchy was 
founded ; by the triumph of their language and of their primitive lib- 
erties, the English have conquered their conquerors. It is in her his- 
tory, and more especially in her history during the eleventh century, 
that England found her starting-point and her first elements of suc- 
cess in the long labor she endured in order to attain, in 1 688, a free 
government, and in our own day a liberal government." Very differ- 
ent have been the political destinies of France for the reason that she 
has not found in her primitive elements the condition and the means 
of that political regime to which she has never ceased to aspire. M. 
Guizot thinks that that country, in order to obtain those blessings 
which every human society must aim at possessing, ought to have 
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constantly sought assistance from the royal authority and from that 
almost absolute monarchy which did not Satisfy it even then, when it 
was indispensable, and when it was, as in the age of Louis XIV., glo- 
rified with an enthusiasm rather literary than political. The follow- 
ing reflection shows the penetration of the historian's insight : " It 
was rather by the refinement than by the depth of development in its 
civilization, and by the ardor of its intellectual movement, that 
France was at last launched not merely into the political regime 
which she aspired to, but into the immense ambition of unlimited 
revolution which she created, ajid with which she inoculated all Eu- 
rope." Obviously this reflection involves an indefinite series of pos- 
sible inferences, and may be made to serve as explanation for many 
things and many phenomena in the politics and society of France. 

The second volume begins with the subject of the Communes and 
the Tiers-etat. The former, embracing within their domain the in- 
terests and local rights of populations closely grouped together on a 
territory of limited size, preserve their municipal character during the 
period of their existence, that is to say, from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth century ; they do not survive the Middle Ages. On the thresh- 
old of modern times we meet the Tiers-etat, whose role and whose 
faults are well sketched. The figure of Etienne Marcel, who, like the 
Flemish burgher, Jacques Artevelde, thirteen years before, was to pay 
with his life for the serious faults entailed by his impossible role, 
stands out in vigorous relief on the canvas of the story. In fact, the 
hundred years' war occupies almost the whole of this volume to the 
exclusion of all else ; on the side of France a lamentable spectacle of 
faults and disasters caused by the incurable disease of forces run to 
waste, without order, discipline, or head ; on the part of England an 
exhibition of force not only compact but well-commanded and obedi- 
ent. To Jeanne d'Arc M. Guizot devotes a few pages, which give 
the result of the latest investigations on the subject of the heroine. 
The figure of Louis XI. could not fail to arrest the attention of the 
historian, or rather of the statesman ; a figure remarkable for its com- 
plexities, but marked also, in spite of its weaknesses, its sincere or 
affected superstitions, its frequent moral shortcomings, by intellectual 
qualities of the first order. The three great services he rendered to 
France, the traces and influence of which still exist, are carefully 
studied. With the end of the second volume we arrive at the foolish 
Italian expeditions. The third unfolds the whole sixteenth century, 
from the accession of Francis I. to the death of the last Valois. 
This century was filled with religious quarrels, and great credit is due 
to M. Guizot for the impartiality with which he has related them. 
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He is grateful to Calvin for having established the distinction between 
religious and lay society in the name of religion itself; he extols the 
heroism of the first Protestant martyrs ; but he none the less per- 
ceives the faults of both parties : " In either camp prevailed enormous 
errors, prolific in disastrous consequences. Catholics and Protestants 
believed themselves in exclusive possession of truth, of all religious 
truth, and of the right to impose it by force on their adversaries from 
the moment that they had the power. Both parties were strangers 
to respect for human conscience, for human thought, for human lib- 
erty. Those who claimed it on their own account, when they were 
weak, never thought of it again in connection with others when they 
felt themselves strong." He shows by examples that the religious 
massacres were begun by popular hands rather than by royal will, 
and that in both parties the opinion gained credit little by little that 
assassination was permitted for the good cause. In the midst of the 
massacres to which religion was thus made to serve as the pretext, the 
first signs of religious liberty, founded by the Edict of Nantes, began 
to make themselves perceptible. Political liberty also drew its profit 
from the public misfortunes. M. Guizot relates with evident satisfac- 
tion the great reign of Henry IV. He is charmed with that clear, 
straightforward common-sense, that practical wit which fights and 
negotiates at once, which consents to pay for what already belongs to 
it rather than be compelled to conquer it, which yields to public opin- 
ion instead of obstinately resisting it, and which makes for the public 
peace the gravest of all sacrifices, — that of its faith. The author ap- 
plauds him for all these concessions, even for having become a Roman 
Catholic : " I could not venture to measure precisely what part am- 
bition, personal interest, royal egoism, may have had in the religious 
abjuration of Henry IV. ; I do not pretend to deny the presence of 
these human infirmities, but I remain convinced that patriotism had 
the largest share in it, and that the feeling of his duty as king, 
towards France, victim as she was to all the evils of domestic and for- 
eign war, was the motive that determined his resolution." Sully, 
Protestant as he was, advised Henry to take this step, believing, as 
he said, that it was the only way by which he could hold tranquil 
possession of this great, rich, and populous kingdom, and put himself 
in a position to make great and loyal alliances abroad. It cannot be 
denied that the politician was right. From the time of his reconcili- 
ation with the church he received the service he desired ; France, 
ruined, exhausted by numberless factions under Henry III., at the 
close of the reign of Henry IV. was rich, united, reconciled with her- 
self, feared by her enemies, and, as has happened only too often in 
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the course of her history, she was already, on the morrow of her dis- 
asters, dreaming of new schemes of ambition. 

M. Guizot finds himself in his natural element whenever he has to 
make the portrait of a statesman. That of Richelieu is well done. 
The reign of Louis XIV. is well told, and the fourth volume closes 
with these sombre words : " In spite of his faults, and numerous and 
culpable errors, Louis XIV. had lived and died a king; the slow and 
sore agony of the old France was about to begin." 

Through all the failures and failings of his country, M. Guizot 
never loses confidence. He brings an idea expressed by him in 1823, 
in his " Essais sur l'Histoire comparee de la France et de l'Angle- 
terre," into comparison with the impressions caused on his mind by 
the disasters of 1870. "Before our Revolution," said he, forty years 
ago, " the difference between the political fate of France and that of 
England might well sadden a Frenchman ; now, in spite of the evils 
we have suffered, in spite of those we may yet have to suffer, we have 
no occasion for such regrets. The progress of social equality, and the 
enlightenment of civilization, have in France preceded political liberty, 
but on that account political liberty will be only more general and 
more pure." Then : " In 1870, after the experiences, and in spite of 
the sorrows of my long life, I am still confident of the future of our 
country." This is not the place for a close inquiry into the motives 
of that confidence. The opinion of a man of M. Guizot's weight can- 
not but be encouraging, and ought to be received with great respect. 

And now that we have paid to M. Guizot's book the tribute of 
praise which is due to it, and have fairly testified the admiration and 
respect to which so green and laborious an old age gives rise, we may 
be excused for taking the liberty to make some reservations in regard 
to the value of the " Histoire de France." 

In the first place this work does not address itself to young chil- 
dren ; they would be quite unable to understand it. The thoughts 
are often too abstract. To convince one's self of this, one need only 
turn to the passages examined in this notice itself. But for grown 
people, who have got their educatiou, and still more for those who 
have at all occupied themselves with the study of history as a spe- 
cialty, this work is in a number of places quite insufficient. The 
reader will search in vain for the history and progress of judicial in- 
stitutions, of royal administration, of the Parliament, of the finances, 
of the army; he will find nothing on the manners, the customs, the 
physiognomy of any given epoch. Every one knows how much im- 
portance the study of the interior life of every people has assumed ; 
yet M. Guizot has confined himself wholly or almost so to the story 
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of wars and of treaties of peace and alliance. One can see easily- 
enough that such and such provinces have been annexed by means of 
violence or of political address in such and such reigns ; but it does not 
appear what became of these provinces when once annexed, nor what 
capital was contributed by them to the national stock. The arrange- 
ment of material is not altogether satisfactory ; in fact, each reign pre- 
sents five or six independent divisions ; the chronological order is not 
followed, and so the divisions are often incomplete because the point 
of view is often an isolated one. So, for example, under Louis XIV., 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the war of 1688 cannot be 
understood separately. 

There is another gap to be regretted. The artistic movement of 
France, so considerable as compared with that of most other European 
nations, especially in the Moyen Age, and at the Renaissance, is barely 
indicated. During the last fifty years, numerous works, some of 
which are excellent, have thrown great light on this side of the na- 
tional life. It is also to be regretted that M. Guizot has not made 
use of some of these recent works in order to sketch in a general way 
the formation of the French language. Further, it is probable that 
the treatment of the Reformation will be thought far from strong. 
The author should have taken more account of what he calls in his 
Preface the natural causes which preside over the general course of 
events : " Men do not make the whole of history ; history has laws 
which own a higher origin ; but men exist in history, active and free 
beings who produce results and exercise an influence upon it for which 
they are responsible. Causes which are fated and causes which are 
free, the laws of events which are determined, and the acts of human 
liberty which are spontaneous, — herein lies the whole of history." 
This is perfect, but in reading the history one takes part only in 
these spontaneous acts of human liberty. 

Finally, M. Guizot has experienced the lot of most men as they 
grow old ; their opinions are no longer capable of modification ; their 
intellectual seat is fixed. In the course of this work a great quantity 
of historical details may be foimd, the incorrectness of which has been 
proved within more or less recent times. Ethnographical studies 
have made some progress in these later days, but it does not appear 
that their recent acquisitions were known to the author ; at least, if 
one may judge from the first chapter of the history in regard to the 
Cimmerians. Pharamond still figures among the Frankish kings. 
The chapter entitled " Charlemagne and his Government " is very far 
from exact. A scholar of the rank of M. Guizot ought, one might 
think, to entertain some natural distrust of ready-made phrases in the 
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mouths of historical characters, but here we meet again with the 
" Who made you Count 1 " and the proud answer, " Who made you 
King?" of Hugh Capet and the Count Adalbert de Perigord ; a story 
which has absolutely no historical foundation, any more than the 
words of the Pope's legate a little further on. The marriage of Eollo 
and of Gisela, daughter of Charles the Simple, is anything but certain. 
What is said in regard to the act known as the pragmatic sanction is 
not altogether clear. The story of the Fronde also gives occasion for 
some criticism ; the executions which took place at Paris on the 4th 
of July, 1652, after the combat of the Porte Saint Antoine, and in 
which more than thirty notable Bourgeois were massacred, show that 
a considerable portion of responsibility should rest on the Prince de 
Cond6. And finally, the portrait, physical and moral, of Louis XIV., 
should be modified by a number of traits which are furnished by the 
memoirs of the time. 

These simple observations are sufficient for a work which is in- 
tended for the eyes of the young. The drawbacks mentioned do not 
at all interfere with the special merit of the work which is above all 
else to be popular ; and to write successfully this kind of book is 
much more difficult than is commonly supposed. True, it teaches 
nothing, or next to nothing, to those who are acquainted with the 
subject ; but on the other hand it is well fitted to accomplish its au- 
thor's purpose, of rousing in the young a taste for the great and beau- 
tiful science of history, while it forms their minds and elevates their 
hearts. M. T. 

2. — Ansiedelungen und Wanderungen deutscher Stamme. Zumeist 
nach Hessischen Ortsnamen. Von Wilhelm Arnold, Ord. Prof. 
der llechte zu Marburg. Marburg : N. G. Elwerts'che Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1875. 8vo. pp. xiv and 694. 

It would seem as if, since the labors of Waitz, Roth, and Sohm, 
little remained to be done in the way of elucidating the formal and 
official origin of Feudalism, in its connection respectively with the 
systems of Benefices and of Commendation. But there is another 
side of the institution, which has certainly not yet received adequate 
light ; and most of us probably feel with Sir Henry Maine, when, in 
the "Early History of Institutions " (p. 155), he reiterates his former 
assertion ("Village Communities," p. 132), that this theory "does 
not tell us how the Benefices came to have so extraordinary a histor- 
ical fortune." The solution of the problem he thinks may be found 
in the fortunes of the primitive institution of the Mark, and its 



